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These broken shards of what I might have done— 
Great dreams with gulls and planets winged and starred 
That shouted to me when the heart beat hard 

In nights of tempest; sails against the sun, 

The doom of cities, and loud wars begun— 

All these I tried to sing, but all I marred 

With incompleteness. Maimed, deform and scarred, 
They merge into the silence, every one. 


God of all Wholeness! by these nameless things 
Judge Thou me not; but that I strove to find 
Some clear and starry height where angels come 
To light the darkness with their flaming wings— 
Forgive me that I stumbled, being blind. 
Forgive me that I stammered, being dumb. 
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THE PINE AGAINST THE BLUE. 


F I but knew 

The meaning of yon pine against the blue 
And what the wise winds whisper blowing through, 
What need were mine of books to teach me lore? 
I—-gathering shells along life’s windy shore 
Where all that is and all that was before 
Breaks on Eternity—If I but knew 
The meaning of the pine against the blue! 


If I could sing 

The faintest flutter of a swallow’s wing, 
What need had I for any other thing? 

Yea, what of worth to me were Homer’s lyre 
Or Dante’s vision, or Mahomet’s fire 

To harp down Heaven to the heart’s desire 
Or chant men up to gods—If I could sing 
The faintest flutter of a swallow’s wing? 
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FOR YOU. 


OR you the winds are in the trees, and bees and 
birds are lyrical, 
For you the fresh leaves flicker out a mile along the 


lane; 

For you at dusk doth God repeat His ancient, starry 
miracle— 

For you the scarlet of the dawn, for you the dancing 
rain. 


Of you the grass is gossiping, of you the winds are 
amorous, 

Of you the waves are whispering along the sandy bar; 

Of you the blackbirds in the pines with myriad throats 
are clamorous, 

And all the swallows twittering how wonderful you are. 


In search of you the butterflies on golden wings are 
wandering, 

And violets are looking out with peering, purple eyes; 

For you the yellow jessamine its bright doubloons is 
squandering, 

And all for you the epic earth goes singing through the 
skies. 
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IF I COME BACK. 


F I come back again to earth 
After an age or two, 
I may have quite forgot the mirth 
And all the dreams we knew. 


And I may walk familiar ways 
By friendly field and tree, 
Nor ever once recall the days 
When you were glad with me. 


But if I pass the shady wood 
Where once I walked with you, 
(If April time be at the flood 
And skies be very blue) 


If any little wind shall wake 

Or sudden bird take wing 

Through the still air, my heart will break 
With swift remembering. 
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THE LITTLE HOUSES. 
E have builded many things, fashioned many 


wonders, 
Scythe and plough and saddletree and hunting-knife 
and spear; 
We have wrought for glory and for beauty and for 
pleasure, 
And have builded little houses for the women we love 
dear. 


All along the highways there are little houses, 
Pleasant in the sunlight, peaceful in the rain; 

You may see the folk go forth early in the morning 
And at dusk returning home along the lane. 


We have fashioned Zeppelins and bayonets and cannon, 

Launched our dreadnaughts on the sea, a terror to the 
deep: 

Yet be God our witness, we have also builded houses— 

Little peaceful houses where the little children sleep. 

Some are set in gardens, lawns and trees about them, 

Some are crowded wall to wall along the city street; 

But in town and country God has blessed the little 
houses 

With the laughing eyes of women and with children’s 
romping feet. 


We have molded for ourselves telegraphs and tunnels, 

Builded bridge and barrack-room, derrick, dock and 
gun: 

But for love of women we have builded little houses, 

Pleasant in the shadows and peaceful in the sun. 

All the wide world over there are little houses, 
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Silent in the starlight, shining in the dew; 

There with children’s laughter and the loving hearts of 
women 

God, the Mighty Builder, builds the world anew. 
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ON THE DOCK. 


ee long gray dock and the glimmering lagoon; 
Night, and the song of the sea waves over the dune, 
Over and over again, the unvarying tune 

Which the little ripples that beat 

Against the barnacled piling under my feet 

Softly essay to repeat, 

Like little children reciting a litany 

They but half understand. A wind from off the sea 
Briny and sweet. Flood tide, and the stars in the sky 
Mirrored multitudinous times in the water below. 

Afar on the dim horizon sea-lights that waver and glow, 
And the sleeping boats awash at their moorings lie. 


Ever beneath me there dances a manifold phosphorent 
gleam, 

A shine like the shimmer of fishes enmeshed in the net 
of a dream, 

Caught by the fisherman Fancy from deep within deep 

Of the waters of sleep. 

Each spectral pier of the dock, worm-riddled, barnacle- 
white, 

Stands genie-like, shoulder deep in a pool of light, 

And ever now and again a white wave whispereth by, 

A flash of flame in the sea like a lightning flash in the 
sky. 


O little garrulous waves, are ye part of the endless main 

That lappeth the littoral of Greece and the beaches of 
Spain, 

The grave of the mighty Armada, the highway of Eric 
the Dane? 
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The tide is ebbing away to the sea; the night’s at the 
wane, 
And a wonder stabs in my heart like a stab of pain— 


Little mimicking waves, you are part of the ocean I 
know. 

Back to the deep at the turn of the tide you must flow, 

Holding the stars in your hearts, and your ripples aglow 

With frothing, shimmering fire. Unto the deep return. 

But I, oh, what or whence or why may I be? 

Am I but a wave of some far-moving sea, 

Some marvelous, mystical sea 

For whose billows I blindly yearn, 

The tug of whose tides and the lure of whose lights I 
dimly discern, 

Whose voice through the land-locked silence calleth to 
me, 

Parted by flats and dunes, unto which again I shall flow 

With a dream of a star in my heart? 


Ah, when shall I know? 
Or is it a fancy vain 
That when the tide turns ebb and night’s at the wane 
I shall see the sunrise light on the musical, far-flowing 
main? 
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THE HEART OF EVE. 


LITTLE HEART, whereon I rest my head 
At eventide, what makes thee beat so fast? 
Is it remembrance of the guarded gate, 
The dreadful angel and the flaming sword, 
Or thought of this cold world without the walls 
That makes thee tremble when the dark draws down? 
Or memory of that unlawful fruit, 
The fig-leaf apron, and the Voice of God 
That called at evening? Nay, be not ashamed, 
O Little Heart; the fault was mine, not thine: 
For I, the elder, should have guided thee, 
And I, the wiser, should have counseled thee, 
Yea, I, the stronger, should have held thee safe 
From that strange yearning in thy heart to know. 


For when God walked through Eden in the dusk 
He took a clod of simple earth His foot 

Struck up in passing, and He smiled, and wrought 
Therewith, and made me, Adam, Red-Earth-Man, 
And thewed my limbs with sinews strong as steel, 
And fused the tempest-wrath into my heart, 

And burned the lightning flash into my brain, 
And gave me life, to build or to destroy: 

And therefore am I called the son of God, 

And brother to the furrow of the field. 


But thee he fashioned out of softer things, 

O Little Heart—When He had thought a space, 

He took thee, living, from my living side, 

All warm and throbbing; and to give thee grace 

He fleshed the bare, white shard of naked bone 
With rose-leaf, dew and star-dust, and for breath 
He gave thee singing tones of brook and breeze, 
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So all thy words are music: and He sealed 

Thy spirit with the mystic flame of love 

That makes thee yearn for beauty. So we twain 

Be perfect comrades, to go hand in hand 

Through all the years; my hands to build, and thine 
To keep and cherish. 


Therefore thou dost hold 
The gift of life: and in thy beating heart 
I hear the stir of millions yet unborn; 
And at the fountains of thy breast shall drink 
The thirsting generations. Yea, I hear 
Within thy flesh the tramp of marching hosts 
With sudden trumpets and the thrill of swords, 
The pomp of princes and of emperors, 
The vatic madness and the martyr’s fire 
And throbbing life of cities yet to be— 
All these shall spring from this white flesh of thine 
And they shall call thee Mother. Is it this, 
O Little Heart, that makes thee beat so fast? 
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IN SPRING. 
THE INVALID. 


DO not want to die: the air 

Is palpitant with insect-prayer— 
The voice of tiny folk that pass 
Brief, happy hours among the grass— 
And heavy with the drowsy scent 
Of swaying fruit-trees, blossom-bent. 
High overhead the clouds go by 
White after rain, against a sky 
So blue . . . I do not want to die. 


So let me live a while, and be 

Glad with the springtime witchery ; 
Glad of the cloud, the wind, the sun, 
And glad of peace when day is done. 
God, has Thy Heaven any gold 
Compared to this the jasmines hold, 

Or angel-aureoles more fair 

Than sunlight makes on children’s hair? 


I would not leave this grassy street 
Where children pass on happy feet 
For golden highways in the sky 
Where none but stately saints go by, 
Nor trade one singing hour of love 
For sweetness that I know not of. 
If I must die, O let there be 

No vernal sunlight over me, 

Nor golden butterflies a-wing— 

I do not want to die in spring. 
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THE DOUBTER. 


EHOLD the light,” he cried, “where far and dim 
It shines, though oft obscured by dust and smoke!” 
They looked and saw: but even while he spoke 
The darkness folded him. 


“God lives,’”’ he said, and smiled as one who knew; 
And all that heard believed. But far apart 

He stood alone, and in his inmost heart 

He reasoned, “Is it true?” 


“There is no death! Why will ye doubt?” he cried; 
“Man is immortal!” . . . Here he felt the air 
Grow sudden chill; and while they marveled, there 
Death smote him. So he died. 
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THE SEEKERS. 


NE asked a sign from God; and day by day 
The sun arose in pearl, in scarlet set; 
Each night the stars appeared in bright array, 
Each morn the thirsting grass with dew was wet. 
The corn failed not its harvest, nor the vine: 
And yet he saw no sign. 


One longed to hear a prophet: and he strayed 
Through crowded streets, and by the open sea. 
He saw men send their ships for distant trade, 
And build for generations yet to be. 

He saw the farmer sow his acres wide, 

But went unsatisfied. 


One prayed a sight of Heaven: and erewhile 
He saw a workman at his noontime rest. 
He saw men dare for honor, and the smile 
Of one who held a babe upon her breast; 
At dusk, two lovers walking hand in hand. 
He did not understand. 
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FREEDOM. 


ENCEFORTH let no man disturb me with noise 
or babblings, 

For I have felt the Great Peace. 

I know the cricket’s shrill flute and the lights of eve- 
ning and of morning. 

Speak not to me of death as a thing to be feared, for 
the Keeper of the graveyard hath commanded that 
after I am laid in the tomb 

I shall rise up again on silent feet and walk in the dew, 
among the flowers and beneath the stars. 

I am persuaded that nothing shall be changed: what is 
beautiful will be beautiful still, and what is true 
and holy and splendid will be the same. 


Threaten me not, O Man, with imprisonment : 

For a greater than thou has put the keys of the prison- 
house in my hands; 

Nor with banishment; for I am made free of all 
forests and cities. 

Behold, I may make my dwelling in the loud market; 

I may take my pack upon my shoulder and go a pil- 
grimage to the world’s end. 

Wood after wood shall spread for me its canopy of 
green shade; 

Arbor after arbor shall proffer me its clustered purple 
as I pass; 

The rose and hedge-flower shall tender me their fra- 
grance and color; 

I shall forget the din of cities, and in my ears shall 
sound only the crying of cicadas, the pipe of the 
dusk-wind in the broom-sedge and multitudinous 
stirrings of leaves. 
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Think not to affright me with great words or with 
shoutings, 

For I hear them not. 

I hear only the voice that speaks in whispers; in the 
sprouting of corn and the falling of dews and frosts. 

This prattling is not attuned to my ears: I know not 
what thou utterest. 


Neither shalt thou terrify me with word of the constable 
or the tax-assessor that they will take away my 
goods ; 

For a man shall lose nothing that is his own, 

As for me, I have been enfeoffed of the whiteness of 
moonlight on the gray road, that I should walk 
therein as my demesne. 

The writs of the court run not against it. The sheriff 
may not levy thereon to enforce my debts, nor the 
collector auction it off to pay a delinquent assess- 
ment. 


Henceforth seek not to disturb me with noise or bab- 
blings, 
For I have felt the Great Peace. 
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BALLAD OF THE BON HOMME RICHARD. 


HERE have been valiant fighting ships 
That have sailed the seas afar; 
Bold brigantine and ship o’ the line 
And frigates armed for war. 
But the fightingest ship of all the ships 
That ever were named by mortal lips 
Was the Ship Bon Homme Richard. 


*Twas under the round September moon 

As we sailed by Flamborough Head 

That we sighted the North Sea Merchant Fleet 
With their fighting convoys dread. 

We sighted a fleet of forty sail, 

And down we swept like a North Sea gale, 
And suddenly splashed on the moonlight pale 
Our cannon-flame burned red. 


The merchantmen they faded 

Like moonlight from the brine, 

But the big Serapis, forty-four, 

That looked like a cliff on a rocky shore, 
And the Scarboro’, twenty guns or more, 
Came on in battle line. 


And the little Pallas she was bold— 

She matched the Scarboro’ then; 

And down on us the Serapis bore— 

A fighting frigate of forty-four— 

Came down on our old East India junk 

Like a marsh-hawk on a wren. 

But we hove her to, and our broadside spoke 
Right into the monster’s walls of oak— 
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And two of our eighteen-pounders broke, 
Killing a dozen men. 


For hours in the yellow moonlight 

The broadsides volleyed red, 

Till our decks were reeking and slick with blood 
And the sea poured into us like a flood 

And the rails were heaped with dead; 

And we lay on the waves a foundering wreck, 
And ever under our smoking deck 

The hot flames burned and spread. 


And still the Serapis luffed and filled 

And her cannon blazed and flashed. 

Then, heaving suddenly out of the gloom, 
She passed right under our great jib boom: 
The wind lulled for an instant 

And the ships together crashed. 


“Sir, have you struck?” cried Pearson: 

His voice boomed through the night. 

And we thrilled to the marrow of our bones 
To hear the answer of John Paul Jones, 
That admiral of might. 

For “Sir,” he cried, and his voice was grim 
(For he heard the flames roll under him), 
“I have not begun to fight !” 


They broke apart. We manned the guns 

And handled the helm and sail, 

Though the Richard rolled like a three-wheeled bus 
And the big Serapis over us 

Raked her from rail to rail. 
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Again they crashed together, 

Those two great ships of pride, 

And John Paul Jones from his quarter-deck 
Lashed them together—a wreck to a wreck— 
And we lay there side by side. 


Useless then were her tiers of guns; 
Useless her helm and sail: 

And our musketeers high overhead 

Poured down a tempest of bitter lead 
That beat her decks like hail, 

Till her decks were cleared of living men— 
And loud we cheered our admiral then, 
As waving pistols and cutlasses 

We swarmed across her rail. 


And so we took the Serapis, 

That ship of fair degree; 

And all the waters around us rang 

With our shouts of victory. 

But the Richard, riddled with shot and shell 
And aflame within like the pit of hell, 

Went down into the sea. 


O there’s been many a fighting ship 

And great admirals two or three— 

Francis Drake and the Golden Hinde 

And the little Revenge I call to mind, 

And Nelson’s Victory. 

But here is a health to John Paul Jones 
And the Bon Richard—God rest their bones, 
God rest them, so say we! 

The fightingest ship and the fightingest man 
Since the making of ships and men began 
That ever sailed God’s sea. 
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ARGOSIES. 


The ghosts of ancient argosies 
Whose hulks decay in ocean slime, 
White-sailed blow down the winds of time 
Immortal as the crested seas. 
HE Argo, pride of Jason’s hero crew, 
Full manned swings seaward from the Thracian 
shores, 
And churns the calm Aegean’s curling blue 
To seething foam beneath her sounding oars. 


And all the valiant ships that took the deep 
With Atreus’ sons—triremes and quinqueremes— 
Still through the fishy Hellespont they sweep 
As sightless Homer saw them in his dreams. 


From Palos port the hardy Genoese, 

His fragile caravels with sails unfurled, 
Undaunted dares the unadventured seas, 
And after him—the commerce of the world. 


And out of Plymouth roadstead Raleigh’s ship 
Warps out for far Virginia under sail: 

The Armada wallows in the tempest’s grip, 
The close-reefed canvas thundering in the gale. 


Yet, on some tropic ocean, gray with years, 
With press of sail and swift before the wind, 
Manned by her crew of ghostly buccaneers, 
Slips by the phantom of the Golden Hinde.. 


They come, they pass, those fleets of ancient days, 
Though far below the brine their timbers rot. 
On sails and dripping oars the sunbeams blaze— 
The ships whose very names are long forgot. 
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Against a far-off sky the vision fails: 

And from.a fleeting shape above the main 
Drifts down upon the sea, devoid of sails, 
The throbbing whisper of an aeroplane. 
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THE WIND. 


AM the Wind. 
I blow through all the world, and go among the 
ways of men on silent feet. 

Where the first leaves twinkle on the trees, there am I; 

Where the dead grass rustles in the brown field, there 
move my feet. 

I stir the impalpable dust in the long road that leads 
to Nineveh or Babylon: 

I roll the green waves betwixt shore and shore of the 
Atlantic: 

Where men go down to the sea in ships, it is I who bear 
them. 

Yea, I swept on their way the galleys of Rome and the 
triremes of Graecia; 

Yet it was I that wrecked the war-galleys of Antony 
and hurled the Invincible Armada hell-crashing to 
its doom. 


Lo, it is I that bring the rain in time of drought, 
That sweep away the clouds after the storm, 

That blow up the warm south in the spring, 

That bear cool flagons to the parched lips of summer. 


From the beginning to the end I am the friend and 
companion of man. 

I caress the first soft hair on the head of the new-born 
babe, 

I waft the toy ships of the young child across the pond, 

I blow wisps of the beloved’s hair across the face of 
her lover. 

And at the end of all I smooth the fresh earth upon 
the new grave, and sow thistles and grass upon it. 
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I am the hurricane, the typhoon and the tornado; but I 
talk to the grass in whispers. 

I croon to the growing grain, and pipe softly in the 
river reeds at dusk of day. 

I blow through the unswept room, and with the dust- 
motes thereof I transform the entering sunbeam 
into a thing of ineffable splendor. 

I bring health and happiness; and disease and death. 

I carry the reek of cankering battlefields through 
thronged cities and spread the fiery pestilence; 

But I bear health and strength to the consumptive, the 
tired mother, the neglected child. 

I am the Great Leveler, for I mingle together the dust 
of prince and beggar, the martyr and the forger 
and the libertine. 


I am as old as life and death. I am contemporary with 
all things. 
I am everywhere; I am eternal; I am the breath of God. 


I am the Wind. 
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THE OLD GARDEN. 


“Eee spot is haunted: for your feet did pass 
Across its flickering sunlight long ago. 

Each year has brought its tides of spreading grass 
And April’s scented snow. 


The trees remember, and the jeweled bees 

That drowse among the flowers have not forgot; 
While nightly through laced boughs, the Hyades 
Look down, but find you not. 


Your memory yet haunts the dreamy hours 
As some old fragrance fills an empty room; 
The jasmine vine unfolds its twinkling flowers 
Like fireflies in the gloom. 


No leaf may stir; the very moments wait 
Breathless and hushed, expecting your return. 
Above the palings of the sagging gate 

The tall red roses burn. 


Unbroken is the spell by step or wing: 
The sun sifts down as it did long ago— 
I could not bear it if a bird should sing 
Or any wind should blow. 
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WANDERERS. 


HE ships blow out to sea; 

The gulls mount up the sky; 
The dawn is filled with wondrous things— 
With billowing sails and climbing wings; 
Of sea and sky their hearts are free, 
And so am I. 


The sails drift in from sea, 

The gull-wings shoreward dart: 

All wandering things turn home, turn home 
From cloud-flecked skies and windy foam; 
They turn at dusk to nest and quay— 

I to your heart. 
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THE WOMAN-AT-ARMS. 


I RIDE to a tourney with sordid things: 

They grant no quarter, but what care I? 

My casque is crested with iron wings, 

And love, for a sword, at my stirrup swings, 

And shrill in my ear the trumpet sings, 

“Though they slay you, you shall not die!” 

I have bartered and begged, I have cheated and lied; 
But now, however the battle betide, 

Uncowed by the clamor, I ride, ride, ride! 


I ride to a battle with lust and greed. 

Why marvel ye then at a woman in arms? 

I am sprung from the loins of a martial breed— 
Heir to the lances at Runnymede, 

Cromwell’s courage and Ireton’s speed 

And Yorktown’s blood-soaked farms. 

Mother of God that was crucified, 

Mother of men that have dreamed and died— 
Like the sons I have borne, I will ride, ride, ride! 


I ride to the battle for children’s wrongs; 

For the goal that is barred by the lances’ gleam. 
Flame springs in the heart that waits and longs 

And a faith to conquer the mocking throngs— 
There’s a ring of swords in my cradle songs; 

Spears flash through my brooding dream. 

I who have wept for the things denied, 

Who have quenched the flame that I could not hide— 
It is done! Henceforth I will ride, ride, ride! 
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TREES. 


OMETIMES when I grow weary of the ways 
Wherein men spend the labor of their days, 
Then I bethink myself that I will go 
To where the trees with shady branches grow. 


Where the brook widens in a shallow pool, 
Above, the live oak spreads his branches cool, 
And there is holly for the Christmas wreath, 
And bay, with leaves all silver underneath, 
And gray of willows twinkling in the swamp, 
And maples of the red November pomp, 

And all the other trees, so tall and good, 

That make men love to walk within the wood. 


And it is edifying, as I walk, 

To hear the trees in leafy whispers talk; 

For some of them have grown most old and wise, 
And all have sweetened under open skies. 

And though they often seem obscure, ’tis true, 
They never lie, as men sometimes will do. 


The live oaks are most grave; they seldom smile: 
Their converse hath a right Baconian style, 

Yet tinctured with a grave but spicy wit, 

As if they had read deep in Latin writ. 

The bays and myrtles breathe a fragrant cheer; 
Sweet, pastoral bards, like Whittier and Lanier, 
Most musical. This somber cypress tree 

With swampy water lapping round his knee, 

Is dying of some deep and lyric woe, 

Like that which cankered in the heart of Poe. 
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The pines are best of all the trees. They grow 
With slender hands that bless the land below, 
Aloof from earth, in a Langlandian mood, 

Chanting of some Piers Ploughman of the wood. 
When winds among their boughs come whispering, 
God bends His head, I think, to hear them sing. 
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A FACE IN THE STREET. 
A PHARISAICAL MUSING. 


IRL, you are young. 

Your lips are scarlet as a rose in May; 
Your years are scarce eighteen: 
But ah, your heart is old, and you have seen 
Great Nineveh and Carthage when they sprung 
In splendor; seen them flourish and decay, 
Their crumbled marble blent with sand and dung. 


In Sidon were you born? 

Or Babylon was it saw your life begun? 

You dweller in the night, 

You—man’s recurring, meteor-swift delight 
And his eternal urn of flickering scorn— 
Outcast of earth until all years have run, 
Never shall break for you unshadowed morn. 


In your dead eyes 

There is the still, all-knowing look of them 

Of olden centuries. 

We see you sprung from ancient infamies, 

The blossom of men’s greeds and lusts and lies. 
We draw aside a virtuous garment’s hem 
From you, and still we mock you and despise. 


The thing you are 

Is palpable, and all the world may see. 

Your wasted, empty years, 

Your paint and powder, dull the glint of tears 
In burnt-out eyes that might have held the far 
Dim yearning that brings children to the knee— 
I'll step in here and get a fresh cigar. 
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VANITY FAIR. 


All that is there sold, or that cometh thither, is vanity. Bunyan. 


HE pilgrims throng to the market place, 
(Loud the laughter in Vanity Fair) 
They spend their souls for profit and place, 
Body and breath for tinsel and lace— 
What’ll ye buy? 
Honors for age and foibles for youth; 
They sell all merchandise here but truth. 
What’ll ye buy? What’ll ye buy? 
Silks and ribbons of curious dye? 
Far off and faint is the Prophet’s cry, 
All that cometh is vanity! 


The ships come in from the utmost sea, 
(Heave Ho! Vanity Fair!) 

The ships come in from the utmost sea 
With bales of purple and spicery— 

What’ll ye buy? 

Opals and ivory, amber and jade, 

Dice for the gallant and rouge for the maid. 
What’ll ye buy? What’ll ye buy? 

Lust of the flesh? pride of the eye?— 
Like a bird in the night, the wandering cry, 
All that cometh is vanity! 


The grapes hang thick on the purpling vine, 

(Red is the wine in Vanity Fair) 

The bubbles dance on the crimson wine 

And the hand of my love lies soft in mine— 
What’ll ye buy? 

Slippers of satin and trinkets of shell— 

Ah, where is the merchant hath heartsease to sell? 
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What’ll ye buy? the hucksters shrill; 
But the Prophet’s cry draws nearer still 
As he points to a cross on a lonely hill— 
Vanity, all is vanity! 
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TWO WINDS. 


HE wind that blows in my own land hath a pleas- 
ant sound, 

For it comes blowing softly over leagues of level ground. 

It brings the smell of fern and pine and scent of homely 
weeds 

And thoughts of little quiet pools that shine among the 
reeds; 

And sweet from miles of water and warm with summer 
sun 

I heard it whisper in my eaves when day was done. 


The wind that blows in this land whistles shrill and 
drear, 

Like whimpering of a homeless ghost, dead a thousand 
year. 

I think it never smelled the sea nor knew the generous 
plain— 

It knows the thoughts of lonely folk that sit at home 
in pain. 

It only knows the crowding hills, the rock-heaps cold 
and stark; 

And so it whimpers like a child, lost in the dark. 


And though I long for home folk, their plain and kindly 
speech, 

For the nights of scented dark with the stars just out of 
reach, 

The brown of drifted pine-straw in the yellow afternoon 

And the glint of quiet water, miles and miles beneath 
the moon, 


Air 


For the little winding roads with their shadow-checkered 
sand— 


Yet most I miss the quiet wind, 
(The fragrant wind, the friendly wind) 
More than all else I want the wind of my own land. 
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THE ACCOLADE. 


ee me not, Beloved, the night is thronged with 

terrors ; 

Tell me not the way is beset with snares and gins. 

God knows that here are hazards to make the boldest 
falter— 

But would you have me sheathe my sword before the 
fight begins? 

Love, the things men live by are not in lighted chambers, 

But by ditch and hedge and by-way where grisly phan- 
toms hide. 

Give me for an accolade your kiss upon my forehead, 

Your touch upon my fighting arm—and bid me mount 
and ride! 


Warn me not of shadows; there are doubts enough to 


daunt me. 

Dread of ruin saps me like a sword-thrust through my 
loins. 

Set your faith to cheer me, like a lamp against the 
window, 


Lest I turn my bridle-rein before the battle joins. 

Love, the ways that men must go are hedged about with 
perils, 

By crumbling ridge, by rotting bridge and reedy river 
marge: 

Gird me with your valor for a shield against disaster, 

That I flinch not from the onset when the trumpets 
sound the charge! 
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THE PEDDLER OF DREAMS. 


ERE are wondrous things to buy, 
April mist and summer sky, 
Rhymes and dreams of quaint device, 
Slanting sails and fairy rings, 
Comet-tails and swallow-wings, 
Roads to Paradise. 


Who will buy a little dream—a dream of open spaces 
Where the clouds go drifting white above the stream? 
Who will buy an April wind out of woodland places? 
There is magic in my pack—Who will buy a dream? 


Here we have a shining sail, dipping like a swallow, 
Dim against the skyline when the twilights fail, 
Beating out to tropic isles where the sea-gulls follow, 
Golden in the sea-dawns: Who will buy a sail? 


Something novel in a road; a road whereon to wander, 

One that leads to Camelot, to Nineveh and Tyre, 

Through meadows where the daffodils have minted gold 
to squander: 

Who will buy the quiet road that leads to Heart’s 
Desire? 


Who will buy the Kingdom and the Glory and the 
Power? 

Look at this: a crescent moon above a country lane! 

See the drooping beauty of this cherry tree in flower. 

Who will buy the glamour of a lighted window-pane? 


In my pack are wondrous things ; 
Mermaid-scales and dodo’s wings: 
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Folk are buying shoes and ships, 
Bonds and bread and ladies’ lips: 
All day long my wares I cry; 
No one heeds me, none will buy. 
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THE MARRIAGE. 


OW who is this that stands without the door 
And will not be denied? 
What soundless footfall climbs the stair? The groom 
Has come to seek his bride. 


The moon is dim with flying cloud; 

The cold mist drips from mossy eaves: 
And softly as a lover’s hand 

The night wind stirs the yellowing leaves. 


As on their marriage-day, grown dim with time, 
He comes to lead her home: 

She weaves her bridal-dress of memories 

As white as falling foam. 


They cross the room on quiet feet, 

They count the pulses of her heart— 

Nor mark the bridegroom where he stands 
And looks at her, a space apart. 


Her cheek is white against the counterpane, 
Her tired eyes grow dim: 

A cold wind rattles at the window-blind. . . 
She lifts her hands to him. 


And there shall be a sound of hymns 

That drifts along the empty air: 

They delve the grave, they heap the mound 
And cover it with blossoms fair. 


They shall not see, by dim-remembered roads, 
The lovers journeying home. ; 

Her starry eyes are turned to him; her veil 
Is white as falling foam. 
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THE WOLF. 


HAVE seen his tushes gleam 

Through the intervals of dream, 
And his eyes across the mist 
Burned like lightnings in my brain; 
Seen him skulking, grim and stark, 
In the Jungles of the Dark, 
Where the Streams of Horror twist 
Through the Wilderness of Pain. 


Long ago he used to run 

Swift of foot through Babylon; 
Ahab heard his howling plain 
In the years devoid of rain. 


T have seen his shadow creep 

Down the dim ravines of Sleep; 

I have heard him howling there 

Where the pools of darkness lie. 

Maned with fear and fanged with death— 
I have smelled his stinking breath; 

I have heard his feet go by 

In the Desert of Despair. 
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THE LOST ROAD. 


HERE is a winding road that runs 

Through pines of yesterday, 
Cool-glimmering in the light of faded suns, 
Soundless and gray 


Across a green and quiet land 
Tented with topless sky. 

All silent, over shadow-haunted sand, 
The dreams go by— 


Go by to dim-remembered lands 

Beyond the realm of sight, 

Where dwell enchantresses with pale, cold hands, 
And fay, and knight. 


Therein a willow-bordered stream 

Past ivied turrets flows, 

Where troubadours make rhyme, and damsels dream 
Under the rose. 


And there are dolorous cities, smit 
With war and death and tears... 

I shall not find, although I seek for it 
A thousand years. 
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THE GHOST. 


HAVE been dead so long: I wish that I could find 
The little house among the trees where everything 
was kind; 
The dawn against the window-panes, the pictures on the 
wall, 
And human hands and human words were kindlier than 
all. 


I must have lost the way; (I have been dead so long.) 

The paths are choked with bramble and all the roads 
are wrong. 

It stood upon the hillside; the chimneys touched the 
sky, 

And twilight lingered longest there to kiss the day good- 
bye. 


Within its doors is peace: But I have lost the way, 

And long and bitter are the miles that.run to yesterday. 

I wonder is it still the same; the candle-light, the song, 

The laughter—I shall never know. I have been dead so 
long. 
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CRACK OF DAY. 


WAKENED from a troubled dream to dim 
Reality. Around me phantoms grim 
Muttered and mocked; gray Doubt and sodden Care 
Whispering, The day draws on: how wilt thou bear 
The jests of Fate, the sorry gibes of Chance, 
The bitter, random thrusts of Circumstance? 
How brook the fresh defeat; how face the old despair? 


From dewy woods I heard 

The first faint twitter of a drowsy bird. 

I flung the casement wide: above the dreaming trees 
Lo, the familiar pattern of the Pleaides 

Like shimmering spiders in a web of gold. 

There Taurus flamed, and there Orion rolled 

His flashing suns. And oh, most fair, most far, 
Upon the breast of night . . . the Morning Star! 


The little wind that runs before the dawn 

Breathed in my face a moment with faint scents 

Of ferns and furrowed earth—most sure medicaments 
For weariness of heart; and it was gone. 

Then I could hear 

God turning the slow wheels that move the year 

And toss the systems through the web of time, 

And like a silver chime 

Singing the while He turned. 


The dark made way 


For amethyst and gray; 
And to my soul I said, How beautiful is day! 
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THE TIDE. 


HE gray sea climbs against the moon, 
The seething tides go in and out; 
They leave us here beneath the dune 
A little while to dream and doubt. 


An hour or two of shower and sun, 

An hour or two of joy and pain— 

The tide comes back with surfs that shout 
And sweeps us off to sea again. 


And tumbled shell and trampled weed 

And those that live and those that died— 
They feel the sun, they watch the rain, 
They know the mercies of the tide. 


A little time to serve and sin, 

To bless the light and curse the dark: 
Above the foam the eagles ride; 
Beyond the breaker waits the shark. 


But keen with salt and sweet with pine 
The winds come piping thin and shrill: 
The rattling sedge, the twittering lark, 
The shrinking tide-pools, cool and still . . . 


‘A breathless span from tide to tide, 
(Or sweet or bitter, let it be:) 
And then the sea shall have his will— 
I trust the kindness of the sea. 


The tide ebbs out; the tide flows in; 
The sea is all: and as before | 
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From out that blue immensity 
We came, so back we go once more. 


And when the tide turns flood again 
That tossed me here an hour ago— 
Let trampling breakers shake the shore; 
Be swift and cold the undertow! 
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QUIET STREETS. 


LIKE old streets with quiet names, 
Where quince and lilac cluster, 
Scant dooryards where verbena flames 

And troops of jonquil muster; 
Where scent of phlox and marigold 
With ancient legend mingles, 

And houses stand serene and old 
Beneath their moss-grown shingles. 


Streets made by men long years ago 
When this was but a village 

With creaking ox-teams moving slow 
And scattered fields of tillage. 

They gave them names of honest folk— 
Baird, Woodfin, Starnes and Jere, 

They called them after Spruce and Oak, 
Spring, Brooklet, Hill and Cherry. 


Then Orchard ran where fragrant boughs 
Of apple bloom hung over. 

By Meadow Lane walked peaceful cows, 
Knee-deep in grass and clover. 

Brown rabbits hopped in Hollywood, 
Red foxes frisked through Valley, 

And clumps of shining laurel stood 

By Tempy Avery’s Alley. 


These houses once were trim and white 
Among their vines and hedges, 

And softly streamed the candle-light 
Across their window ledges. 

Around their doorways children played 
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In summers green and shady, 
And here, of old, came denim blade 
To court his gingham lady. 


Young dandies plied the quirt and rein 
On shining bays and dapples, 

And farm teams came with sacks of grain 
And loads of scarlet apples. 

Now faint and far the turmoil comes 
Along these ways grown fallow, 

From other streets where traffic drums 
And life runs swift and shallow. 


Who will may have the crowded squares 
And buildings tall and stately: 

Give me these shadowy thoroughfares 
Where maples wave sedately ; 

Where, each behind its sagging gate, 
With whispering leaves above them, 
The patient, quaint old houses wait 
The steps of those who love them. 
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IN A GARDEN. 
“She, supposing him to be the gardener... . 


IR, if thou have borne him hence, 
Tell me where—Where? 
I have aloes, frankincense, 
Myrrh and spices rare. 
Take my thanks for recompense. . . 
Ah, . . . but he was fair. 


” 


Sir, if thou have buried him, 
Tell me—Is it far? 

By some willowy river-brim 
Where white lilies are? 

(I have wept: my eyes are dim.) 
Is it far? 


Canst thou tell me where to find— 

Tell me how? 

Sir, thou seemest wise and kind. 

Answer now! 

Grief hath made me faint and blind. . . 
Bord 2s isnt. Dhoue 
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SAITH BELGIUM. 


AM not a road but a country: the keys are mine to 
hold 

And I open not my portals for terror nor for gold. 

You may call me a smiling meadow, fanned by the 
summer’s breath, 

But my grass is speared with lances; my smile is the 
grin of death. 

You may come with bugle and banner, insult and lash 
and goad, 

But I am also a nation—a country, but not a road. 


Did you think I was weak and fearful, a mother of 
coward sons, 

A way for the tramp of your million feet, the roll of 
your thousand guns? 

Did you dream that the drums would awe me, the jingle 
of bit and blade? 

My men are girt for the battle; my women are undis- 
mayed. 

Namur, Liége and Antwerp are the cities of my abode, 

And I stand between the nations, a fortress, but not a 
road. 


I am not a road but a country. Your feet may tramp 
me down; 

You may carry the torch and saber through country and 
market town: 

You may pillage and levy tribute till you starve the 
babes at my breast, 

And my soil may yield you passage, but it will not give 
you rest. 
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You have sown my fields with shrapnel; you harvest 
whereof you sowed, 

And my grasses cover your stinking dead—a graveyard, 
but not a road. 


You have left me only a glory, a wonder, a dream, a 
name... 

But the Slav and the Frank and Briton will roll you 
back as you came— 

Back through my smiling meadows . . . Will you brag 
of your conquest then— 

The heaps of mortar and ashes, the bones that once were 
men? 

Will you answer then to the nations if I paid you the 
debt I owed?— 

By God and His holy angels, a ruin, but not a road! 
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DAISIES. 


OW bright the sunlight glitters on the grass 
Where lingeringly the drowsy cattle pass, 
And overhead a sky so deep and blue 
As if God, overnight, had made it new. 
Against it stand the pines, unstirred and tall, 
And long and dark their morning shadows fall; 
While down the sunlit vistas, white and slow, 
The airy argosies of thistle blow. 
Like golden ballet-girls the daisies dance— 


And over there beyond the sea, in France, 
Mile after sodden mile, the miry trench, 
The desolated towns, the carrion stench; 
And black above the mutilated sod 

The crosses lift still fingers up to God. 


I wonder, there as here, do hearts beat high, 
Or eyes look up into so blue a sky? 

Is there still sweetness in the summer’s breath, 
And happiness and love, in spite of death? 
And when the little winds a-whispering pass 
Do daisy-folk run dancing through the grass? 
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SUNDAY EVENING. 


pies clang of church bells through the gathering 
dark, 

The cricket’s friendly chirp among the grass, 

Across the fields a firefly’s flickering spark, 

And trees that stand in ever deepening mass; 


And over all a beauty of dead years, 

The world-old loveliness of May’s full tide 

To break the heart with wonder and with tears— 
The far-flung greenness of the countryside. 


And with such poignance that the soul goes out 
Groping and blind, among the primrose bloom 
That star the unquestioning grasses, sick with doubt, 
Dumb with the anguish of impending doom. 


And wherefore all this beauty—To what end? 
That men may mar its green with trench and gun, 
Spade the bright primrose under, there to blend 
With the damp earth, while all the years shall run? 


And these dear homes, with all they house and hold 
Of wife and child, where love has set his fire 

To prick the night with beckoning squares of gold— 
Shall they be but a dream and a desire? 


Yea, past desire, beyond all dreaming dear, 
The curtained window and the ruddy hearth, 
The bowl and clock—Shall the revolving year 
Bring back no more the music and the mirth? 
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And those who till these acres, they who come 
With share and spade at earliest crack of day— 
The maddening bugle and insistent drum 

Shall muster them in battle’s red array. 


Across their fields shall spread the brier, the fern, 
The thistle’s purple and the milkweed’s foam; 
Eternally shall come, with May’s return, 

The primrose buds . . . But these shall not come home. 


No more the lamplit window’s beckoning gold 
Shall lure them homeward as the twilights pass; 
Turned like the primrose underneath the mould, 
And spring shall cover them with marching grass. 
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THE SHIPS. 


E are the ships, the merchant ships, that sail the 
perilous seas again, 

Bearing freights of a wondrous worth, 

Women’s honor and children’s mirth, 

Freedom and peace for the good round earth 

And all the hopes of men. 


Our keels were laid where the sea winds come and the 
salt tide ebbs and flows, 

Our ribs were hewn of the Douglas fir from the land of 
lingering snows, 

Our plates were forged of the glowing steel in Pitts- 
burgh’s roaring mills, 

And ours is the pride of the forests wide—the strength 
of the timeless hills. 


Worthy spawn of a dauntless breed; galley and pinnace 
light, 

Barque and clipper and caravel and frigates cleared for 
fight, 

We have dared the reefs of the tropic main, the rock 
and the tempest wrack, 

The fogs and floes of the frozen seas, and none have 
turned us back. 


We have carried the pearls of the Sulu Sea, the tin of 
the Cornish mines, 

The twisted hemp of the Philippines and the tar of the 
Georgia pines. 
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Our blackening smoke and bellying sails are known to 
the utmost seas, 

And all the ports of the world are ours, from the Horn 
to the Hebrides. 


By shroud and spar, by sail and screw, by broadside 
and cutlass-blade, 

The seas are free from the dawn of time for all the 
ships of trade. 

They may guard the deep with the floating mine and the 
U-boat’s lurking dread, 

They may strew the ooze with the wreck of ships and 
bones of our rotting dead: 


But we bear the hope of a world in arms—Shall we 
falter then, cr fail, 

While the coal and steel and the beef and grain wait 
for a laggard sail? 

We have dared the rock and the tempest-shock since 
the days of trade began: 

Shall we who have weathered the winds of God turn 
back for the fear of man? 


Nay: for we are the merchant ships that carry the hopes 
of men— 

The good red meat and the russet wheat, 

That the hungry folk of the earth may eat, 

Till the world be free again! 
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A CITY BUTTERFLY. 


HAT do you here, O golden voyager? 

And from what pastures gladdened by the sun, 
Or dappled woodlands where the wild brooks run 
And over moon-white roads the branches stir? 
Come you, an envoy of the Fairy Queen, 
To bid us to some frolic of the spring 
Where white-frilled daisies curtsey in a ring 
And dandelions dance upon the green? 


Your fluttering yellow wings above the throng 
Glimmer and gloom against the buildings high. 
Now you are lost; but from the dingy sky 
Floats down a vernal drift of swallow-song, 
And on a grassy hillside that I know 

I hear the little winds of April blow. 
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TROY. 


ILIUM, the magic of thy name 

Gilds all man’s generations to the last. 
Thy shining turrets, looking o’er the vast 
Far-foaming ocean, where the triremes came, 
Their brine-wet oars against the sun aflame 
And all their white sails billowing to the blast, 
And that red night wherein thy splendor passed— 
Thy deathless death, and Her immortal shame! 


I speak not of the slowly darkening years 

Wherein thy temples, pinnacled and spired, 
Gloomed underneath the war-smoke’s dun eclipse, 
Nor yet thy mothers’ and thy widows’ tears; 

But of that epic night the Spartan fired 

Thy towers, for white-armed Helen’s matchless lips. 
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WILSON. 1920. 


“The vulgar saw thy tower: thou sawest the sun.’’ Browning. 


E built a tower that overtopped the world, 
Wherefrom he saw the sun on distant lands 
With smiling seas encircling peaceful sands, 
And trumpets stilled, and battle-standards furled. 
Men watched in wonder: but anon they curled 
Their lips in mockery. “While this dreamer stands 
And babbles of the sun, our wise demands 
For street-lamps are ignored.” Their fury swirled 
About his tower and razed it. 


Very soon 
Means must be found to meet this pressing need: 
Some think it best to polish up the moon, 
While some urge lightning-bugs of better breed. 
But the consensus of right-thinking men 
Declares the sun must never shine again. 
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THE DEAD. 


WONDER do they sit in endless rest— 
Plantagenet and Cromwell turned from wars, 
Copernicus forgetful of the stars 
And Milton mouthing but some outworn jest, 
Drake and Columbus hugging harbor, lest 
The tempest beat too loudly through their spars, 
King David muttering over ancient scars, 
His sling forgot, his chin upon his breast? 


Believe it not. Still down the centuries 

Go marching Saul, Navarre and Cceeur de Lion; 
And Shakespeare, polishing a new-made rhyme, 
Lays by his quill to watch old argosies 

Flash past the golden headlands of Orion, 
Their sails a-flutter in the winds of time. 
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I HAVE FOUND ROMANCE. 


HAVE found romance in a hundred ways: 
Dim, rotting wrecks, half buried in the dunes, 
Insects that dance beneath midsummer noons; 
The legendry of ancient, mad affrays 
That haunts brown hill-slopes where the lone dove 
grieves: 
White thistle-ships on wandering wood-ways borne, 
The far-heard echo of the huntsman’s horn, 
And all the hushed conspiracies of leaves. 


But how to find her here, where the gaunt throng 
Pours through the hungry streets in sluggish stream ?— 
Raiment we have, and laughing lips, and song: 

We lack not food; we perish for the Dream. 

Lord give us, so our hearts be comforted, 

Our daily Wonder with our daily Bread. 
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AN EMPTY HOUSE. 


HIS place was home: and here were hearts made 
glad 
With simple things, bread, laughter, wind and sun, 
Red dawn, gray dusk, and rest when day was done. 
(O House, have you forgot the dreams they had?) 
Around it was a whisper of the leaves; 
The smoke curled skyward in the evening air, 
And there were children’s feet upon the stair, 
And twittering swallows wheeled about the eaves. 


But now no footfall crosses any room; 

No finger lifts the latch. The hearth is cold 

And black with ash: nor through the deepening gloom 
Does any window cast its bar of gold. 

O House of Dreams, will you remember yet 

The hearts that loved you, when all else forget ? 
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THE WIDOWER. 


E does the same old things: three times a day 
Sits down to meat, and once climbs up to bed, 
Just as he did before his wife was dead. 
Grief has not changed him much, the neighbors say ; 
He knots his tie the same fastidious way, 
And still likes jam and butter on his bread 
And syrup on his cakes. Well groomed, well fed, 
As jaunty as a sparrow-cock in May. 


And one would think him quite indifferent, save 
For that unconscious groping of his hand 
That seeks but never finds. I half believe 

His mind sits always by a new-made grave, 
And that perhaps he wears a mourning-band 
Around his heart, instead of on his sleeve. 
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“SHE READ ME SONNETS.” 


HE read me sonnets. Word by chiming word 
They beat unheeded on my jaded brain, 
As falls the soft monotony of rain 
Upon deep grass, by dreamers scarcely heard. 
And now some cadence, thin and silvery, stirred 
My mind aware, but soon was lost again, 
As through dim moonlight on a country lane 
There twitters and falls hushed a hidden bird. 


She ended; and I rose like one perplexed 

Who, having drowsed through sermon, hymn and 
prayer, 

Steps forth bewildered into cooler air, 

Still groping dimly to recall the text; 

Yet walks with heart uplifted, for he hears 

The Nunc Dimittis echoing in his ears. 
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THE LITTLE CHILD. 


ER other sons will grow to man’s estate; 
Will take degrees, have sweethearts, marry wives; 
Win crimson honor where the battle drives, 
Or gather treasure where the merchants wait. 
They may be good, or wise, or even great, 
But they will go their ways and lead their lives: 
She cannot hold, regardless how she strives, 
Their hearts and feet from straying, soon or late. 


But he will never leave her nor grow old: 

The forum shall not lure him, nor the mart. 
Time cannot change his voice, his hair of gold, 
Nor cares estrange him. In a place apart 

His love shall warm her when the world is cold; 
His baby head lie close against her heart. 
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THE RIVAL. 
Yi 


HY art thou ever toying with her hair, 
Her heart, her lips, her serviceable hands >— 
Thou who hast all the sweetness of all lands 
From uttermost time; the good, the true, the fair; 
The face that laid the stones of Ilium bare, 
Queens, oreads, shepherdesses starry-eyed— 
Insatiate! Art thou not satisfied? 
Wilt thou not leave me my one rose to wear? 


Thou hast Semiramis to share thy bed, 

Aspasia, Rosamond and Guinever 

To gird thee with white arms and sup with thee, 
Isolt to crown with dusty flowers thy head; 

All these thou hast, and I have none but her 

In all the world. Wilt thou not let her be? 


II. 


Since first I knew her, I have known thy lust 
To snatch her from me. Thou art ever near. 
Even in those hours most intimate and dear 

I feel thy fleshless hands between us thrust 

To clutch her heart. And before the august 
Immortal sweetness of her mortal eyes 

I catch my breath, even while my heart denies 
That thou shalt lead her to thy couch of dust. 


For thou art strong, with ageless time allied: 
Thy snares are ever laid about her feet: 

The very child she bore me is thy friend. 
Her heart, that in my heart doth softly beat, 
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Measures the hours she lingers at my side, 
Numbering the happy years that soon must end. 


it. 


Yet do I scorn thee, even in my fears, 
Knowing that thy great power indeed is brief. 
Thou—Witherer of blossom and of leaf 

And tribute-taker of our hearts and tears, 
Fattening upon the flesh and bones of men— 
Thyself art mortal. And in this belief 

I stand assured, inexorable thief, 

My heart shall claim from thee its own again. 


Beyond this tyranny of time and place, 

Midnight and fear and tempest, and the clutch 

Of circumstance, turmoil, and loss, and gain, 

I shall behold the glory in her face, 

Hold her white hands, grown whiter from thy touch, 
Look in her eyes, made purer by their pain. 
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THE LONESOME SUMMER. 
I. AT FIRST. 


THOUGHT the pearly slippers of the rain 
Would dance no more, 
Nor the white-footed, laughing little waves 
Run in to kiss the shore. 
It seemed the world would stop: but April makes 
Her magic as before. 


The twittering swallows flicker in a sky 
Surpassing blue; 

The tented cobwebs glisten in the grass 
Just as they used to do, 

And all the birds that flutter in the trees 
Sing joyously of you. 


So do I watch and listen, wondering 

How the inconstant Day 

Can still go by with laughter and with flutes, 

Or any bird be gay, 

When you whose footsteps set the world abloom 
Are very far away. : 


Then comes the little wind that bows the grass 
And whispers in my ear, 

“Sad heart, why do you sorrow for your love? 
Lo, she is here, is here.”— 

My heart puts forth its hand to touch your own, 
My Dear, my Dear. 
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II. THE LETTER. 


OUR letter came to me last night, 
And oh, I did not know 
That just a scrap of black and white 
Could set the world aglow. 


But when I stepped into the street 

The sky was lit with lamps of gold; 
My heart went dancing, though my feet 
Walked on sedately as of old— 

And oh, my spirit’s happiness 

Was more than it could hold. 


And when I reached the lonely lanes 
Where little farmsteads were, 

Love twinkled at the window-panes 
And set the trees astir; 

And all the barren dooryards bloomed 
With rose and lavender. 


III. “SPRING IS FOR LOVERS.” 


Ge You have filled the world too full of beauty ! 
Glimmer of moonlight on the little waves, 
Flicker of growing leaves on every tree, 

Whiteness of plum blooms drifting in the air: 

It is too fair, too fair. 

This loveliness will break the heart of me 

Because of grasses on the quiet graves. 


Spring is for lovers: laughing, light-foot April 
With drifting butterfly and wild bees’ hum. 
For them the kildees flash against the sky 
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And the swift beating of the swallows’ wings— 
Intolerable things 

To me who see this beauty passing by 

And wait the step of one who does not come. 


IV. THE DAYS. 


HE days go by like splendid ships 
To one beside a lonely sea, 
With freight of song and life and love 
To distant wharf and quay. 
Fair gifts they bear to other men; 
They bring no gifts to me. 


The sun is on their cloudy sails, 

Their bubbling wakes are white with foam; 
The daylight fails, the sun goes down, 
Night fills her starry dome. 

I see them come, I watch them pass: 

For me no ship comes home. 


I have a stately ship of dreams 

Sails somewhere an enchanted sea: 

Her shrouds are powdered thick with stars, 
Her bell chimes merrily; 

And when my ship comes sailing home 
She'll bring my Love to me. 
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V. LONELINESS. 


HUNGER for your lips and for your hands, 

I weary for the radiance of your eyes. . . 
The doves fly nestward through the evening skies, 
The white wave falls in foam upon the sands. 

All things have house and rest; the bee her comb, 
The ships their havens and the hare his nest; 

But all my peace is locked within your breast, 
Your eyes my only light, your heart my home. 


Summer returns; the grasses climb the hill, 

The little winds blow softly through all lands 
And silver eddies dance upon the blue: 

But my deep longing beauty cannot still, 

And the slow hours that pass with empty hands 
Bring me no comfort, since they bring not you. 


VI. YOUR LOVE. 


OUR love is like a little island, set 

In bleak, unending seas: 
The sea-wind thunders and the breakers fret 
Along the shore, but cannot break its peace. 


Your love is like a hill against the sky, 

Above earth’s lies and wars: 

Beggars and kings and stately queens go by; 
But here are whispering winds, and little stars. 


Your love for me is like a singing lark 
That soars on golden wing— 

O Love, how beautiful the day, the dark, 
To me who hear it sing! 
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VII. ALL DAYS WILL BE THE SAME. 


LL days will be the same: 
The sun will rise and set, 
The firmament will flame, 
The grass be wet. 


Soft winds will come and go, 
Salt tides will flood and fall; 
But you who love me so 
Come not at all. 


The moon will rise, and flood 
With silver hill and lake— 
Green leaf and swelling bud 
Though the heart break. 


Glimmer of leaves, of rain, 
White clouds in a blue sky— 
This beauty will remain 
When all hopes die. 


VIII. HUNGER. 


AM lonely for you in so many ways: 

The sea has no such longing for the dune 
Toward which he climbs forever, nor the moon 
Such yearning to the fields. The splendid days 
That pass, like emperors a beggar’s door, 

In lordly pity fling a coin, a crust— 
Their tread that shakes the highway into dust 
Goes by, and leaves me empty as before. 
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My heart is hungry for you, as a lad 

Come in from play, who sees the table spread 
With cakes and honeycomb; but milk and bread 
Are all he gets because he has been bad. 

So I, remembering dreams that once we had, 
Devour my crust of thought, and go to bed. 


IX. THE. PATH: 


Eis is the little path, down which your feet 
Have tripped so often in the days of old: 
The wild grapes hang their clusters purple-sweet, 
The oaks drop leaves of slowly fading gold. 


And all the silent trees have memories ; 

All intimate and dear and poignant things 
Drift through the golden haze like jeweled bees 
With scent of blossoms from forgotten springs. 


They hold remembrance of your loveliness: 

On all the way the old enchantment lies, 

The dead leaves know the rustling of your dress, 
The shadows keep the color of your eyes. 


All these you loved, and all of them love you; 

The mossy trunks, the vines, the drooping plum 
That shed its scented snow when March winds blew: 
They wait your coming . . . but you do not come. 
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xX. AS ONE THAT GARNISHES A VACANT ROOM. 


S one that garnishes a vacant room, 

Wherein an honored guest shall spend the night, 
Pursues the vagrant dust with mop and broom, 
Loops back the curtains, sets the chairs aright, 

Lays forth the scented linen, soft and white, 
And decks the walls with garlands of fresh bloom, 
Yet longs for tapestries of orient loom, 

For ornaments of jade and chrysolite, 


So for your home my naked heart I dress, 

Pour out the wine and honey of delight, 

Make, for your rest, a couch of tenderness, 

And light Faith’s glimmering candles, tall and white, 
Bring Joy’s red roses, wet with purest dew— 

Ah, would that it were worthier of you! 


XI, RETURN. 
ae 


TRANGE how you slip into my life once more, 
As fingers slide into a lover’s hand; 
Softly you come, as drifting foam to shore, 
Wearied, as wind-tossed birds return to land. 
You fill my heart as bubbling water fills 
A drought-shrunk pool, as stars the firmament; 
You clothe me as the grasses clothe the hills: 
All things are as they were before you went. 


T wonder is it so with hearts whom death 

Has parted, when they meet in some fair place, 

A touch of hands, a catching of the breath: 

Do they look long in each the other’s face, 

Then, walking through green meadows side by side, 
Take up the life they had before they died? 
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II. 


Heart of my heart, I never more will doubt 
The miracle of Resurrection Day; 

For all the lovely things of life went out 

In utter dark the night you went away. 

The winds were sobbing in the trees, the rain 
Beat down as if all Heaven’s archangels cried: 
The winking tail-lights of the sullen train 
Failed in the darkness. Then all beauty died. 


And all the sunlight faded from the skies: 

The days went by like shadows on a tomb, 

Until you came with warm and tender eyes 

And set the birds a-wing, the flowers abloom. 

So lifted up I am and comforted, 

How shall I doubt that Love can raise the dead? 
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